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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held on Wednesday, 
June 8th, at Westminster Central Library, Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. The afternoon will be spent in a tour of the British Museum 
Library, kindly arranged by Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp, Keeper of 
Printed Books, and Mr. Arundell Esdaile, Secretary of the Museum. 
This opportunity of seeing the working and organization of the Library 
under expert guidance should appeal keenly to members. The time- 
table will be as follows :— 


8.0 p.m. Meet at the main entrance to the British Museum. 
Tour of the Library, lasting until about 5 p.m. 
7.0 p.m. Annual Meeting at Westminster Central Library when, 
after the transaction of the usual business, Mr. G. F. 
Vale, Bethnal Green Public Library, will deliver his 
Presidential Address. The Chair will be taken by 
Mr. G. W. Strother, outgoing President. 
Westminster Central Library will be open to inspection from 
6 p.m., and members will have the opportunity of seeing some of the 
remarkable collection of rare and notable books housed therein. There 
will be no junior section meeting. 


Weather permitting, an Association Ramble to Jordans and 
Chalfont St. Giles, led by Miss Toms, will take place on Wednesday, 
June 29th. Members should ask at Marylebone (Great Central) 
Station for Walking Tour Ticket No. 29 in the reverse direction, 
Marylebone to Gerrard’s Cross, returning from Chorley Wood Station. 
Price 2s. 5d. Train, 2.8. The time of the train should be checked in 
case of alteration. Tea will be obtained at Old Jordan’s Hostel. The 
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distance to be walked will be about ten miles. Offers from members 
willing to conduct rambles are invited. Please communicate with Mr. 
R. D. H. Smith, Richmond Public Library. 


The May Meeting of the Council took place at St. Bride’s Institute, 
on May 11th. It is hoped that members who were enjoying the beautiful 
spring weather sometimes thought of their representatives, who from 
8 to 8 p.m. were imprisoned in a Committee room. The Divisions 
were well represented and some lively debates took place across the 
table. The motion “that the granting of the Honorary Fellowship 
of the Association shall be decided only at the May Meeting of the 
Council ” was carried unanimously. Information is just to hand that 
the Carnegie Trustees have agreed to grant £50 towards the expenses 
of those members who have been nominated by the Council to attend 
at the Library Association Conference at Edinburgh. The responsive 
and generous spirit of the Trustees in matters of this kind has 
become common talk by now, and it was hoped that a favourable 
reply would be forthcoming, since there was no doubt that the Junior 
Association should be adequately represented at one of the most 
important Conferences the Library Association has ever held. The 
Association always send the Hon. Secretary, of course, but to send one 
from each of the Divisions would have been more than the finances 
of the Association could bear. The best thanks of the Association, 
therefore, are due to the Trustees for their generous assistance. 


The next Meeting of the Council will be held at the National 
Library for the Blind, on Wednesday, July 6th, at 7.30 p.m. 


The Colchester Meeting was, according to most members, an un- 
qualified success. Mr. Bennett, who has only recently been appointed, 
is to be congratulated on his most successful co-operation with our 
industrious Education Secretary. They have the sincere thanks of the 
members who enjoyed the fruits of their labours. A full report of the 
meeting appears below. 


Agenda for the Annual Business Meeting.— 


Confirm Minutes of last Annual Meeting. 

Adoption of Annual Report. 

Adoption of Balance Sheet. 

Election of new Officers and Council for 1927-28. 

Address of the newly-elected President. 

To confirm the following recommendation of the Council : 
“That Rule 5.—Officers, Section (a) be amended as follows: 
‘The Officers of the Association shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer, Editor, Secretary, and Council of ten 
London members, and TWELvE Provincial members, etc.’ ”’ 

Any other necessary business. 


Pee er> 
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Jane Austen and Her Work.— According to Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson, the well-known critical writer on the woman novelists, 
Jane Austen was essentially a realist and a feminist. 

Giving, under the title of “‘ Jane Austen and Her Work,” the ninth 
of Messrs. Foyle’s Literary Lectures, on Tuesday last, Mr. Johnson 
traced the growth of the modern novel from its birth in Richardson 
and Fielding to the time when Jane Austen began to write. By that time 
it had become a vehicle of impossible romance and puppet characters, 
and, reacting against this, her work attempted to delineate character and 
circumstances as they were. The apparent limitations of her realism 
are due to the same factor to which probably her novels owe their 
success ; she wrote only of the life she knew. 

The main theme underlying her work was the superiority of women 
over men—a daring theme at the time when it was considered almost 
immoral for a woman even to write a novel. She must therefore be 
considered as a pioneer of women’s rights, despite her probable lack 
of interest in ‘‘ Votes for Women.” 

In the course of his remarks as Chairman, Mr. W. C. Megroz, 
contributed a brief but very penetrating analysis of Jane Austen 
on the lines of modern psychology. The audience therefore had the dual 
benefit of hearing both a modern and one essentially Victorian (as 
Mr. Johnson called himself) on one of the most interesting of women 
novelists ; and the discussion which followed, short as it was, revealed 
a high degree of appreciation of the speaker’s effort. 


TWO IRISH DRAMATISTS.* 
By Patrick MEAcHAEN, B.A. (Bethnal Green Public Library.) 


I hope I shall not see a shudder pass through you all when I 
utter a most platitudinous platitude, namely, that there are two ways 
of approach to the study of any literary movement. One way, the most 
usual and probably the most sensible, is first to make a prelimin 
survey of the movement as a whole, and afterwards a detailed study of 
individual writers and works; the other way is the exact opposite 
of this. When I decided to make an acquaintance with the Irish Literary 
Movement, in so far as it concerned modern drama, I resolved—with the 
pseudo-Irishman’s usual lack of order, and in spite of friendly advice 
that unless I stood far off I should not see the wood for the trees— 
to study the individual dramatists first. This paper consists of notes 
on two of the most famous of them, W. B. Yeats, and Sean O’Casey. 
I have purposely chosen these two, not from a sadistic desire to provoke 
a discussion and consequently an inevitable slating, but because I 
know you are too compassionate to slate me after throwing down all 





* A paper read at Chiswick, before the A.A.L. on May 20th. 
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my defences before you, and because I hope you will let me hide 
under the table from the moment I finish speaking until I hear the 
footsteps of the last one of you echoing faintly from the pavement 
outside. 

The first name that invariably comes to one’s mind in connection 
with Irish drama is that of William Butler Yeats. He it was who raised 
upon the ruins of the old commercialized drama the noble edifice now 
beautified by the art of Edward Martyn, J. M. Synge, Sean O’Casey 
and a host of minor dramatists ; he it was who discovered Synge ; 
and he it is who seems most to embody the lyrical spirit which was the 
chief characteristic of the Irish Literary Movement in its early days. 


It was after the production of his play “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire ” at the Avenue Theatre, London, in 1894, that Yeats became 
desirous of founding in Ireland a theatre where the quality of the 
drama produced, and not the amount of profits received, might be its 
managers’ main consideration. In 1899 he joined with Edward Martyn 
and George Moore to establish the Irish Literary Theatre, but finding 
that his views differed from theirs he left them and became president, 
in 1908, of the Irish National Theatre Society, which had the assistance 
of the wonderful actor brothers, W. G. and F. J. Fay. These players, 
during a visit to London, made so favourable an impression upon their 
audiences, and upon Miss A. E. F. Horniman in particular, that in 
1904 she presented the Irish National Theatre with an annual subsidy 
and leased it the Abbey Theatre rent free for six years. Since that year, 
when Yeats was able to write ‘‘ We may look upon ourselves as the first 
endowed theatre in any English-speaking country,” the Irish National 
Theatre has never looked back, and the Government of the Irish Free 
State, by subsidizing the Abbey Theatre, has enabled it to continue the 
boast, by a slight verbal change, as ‘‘ We may look upon ourselves as 
the first State-endowed theatre in any English-speaking country.” 


“The Countess Cathleen ” is the first, and perhaps the greatest 
of Yeats’s plays. The land is stricken with famine, and two devils in 
the guise of merchants are travelling about bartering money for souls. 
The Countess Cathleen, having failed to obtain bread for the peasants, 
offers her own soul to redeem those held by the merchants. These 
devils, only too eager to gain so priceless a jewel, accept her offer, but 
God frustrates their purpose, and rewards her infinite compassion by 
receiving her soul into Heaven. 


“ The light beats down ; the gates of pearl are wide 
And she is passing to the floor of peace, 

And Mary of the seven times wounded heart 

Has kissed her lips, and the long blessed hair 
Has fallen on her face; the Light of Lights 
Looks always on the motive, not the deed, 
The Shadow of Shadows on the deed alone.” 
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This most beautiful poetical drama was condemned by the hyper- 
critical because, they said, it was impossible for an Irishwoman to sell her 
soul to the devil! They would have been nearer the mark had they 
condemned the faults that are obvious in most of Yeats’s work—his 
failure to obtain the mastery of dramatic writing by his neglect of action 
and his devotion to beautiful lines. As Professor Allardyce Nicoll says, 
‘Action becomes lost under a shimmering mist of delightful words.” 

“The Land of Heart’s Desire” in my opinion his second best 
play, suffers from the same defects. Bridget Bruin, a stern matter-of-fact 
woman, is perpetually scolding her son’s wife Mary, whose mind is 
filled with “ foolish dreams ” of 

** How a Princess Edane, 

A daughter of a King of Ireland heard 

A voice singing on a May Eve like this , 

And followed half awake and half asleep, 

Until she came into the Land of Faery, 

Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue.” 

She gives food and fire to the fairies, and thus puts the house 
into their power for a year. A fairy child comes into the house from 
the woods, and succeeds in winning Mary’s spirit in face of the opposi- 
tion, not only of Bridget and of Shawn her husband, but also of her 
own fleshly love for Shawn and the world. As she dies dancing figures 
are seen outside, and many voices are heard singing : 

“The wind blows out of the gates of the day 

The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 

And the lonely of heart is withered away ; 

While the fairies dance in a place apart, 

Shaking their milk white feet in a ring, 

Tossing their milk-white arms in the air ; 

For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair, 

And even the wise are merry of tongue 

But I heard a reed of Coolaney say— 

‘ When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung, 
The lonely of heart is withered away.’ ” 

Both of these plays are filled with passages of great lyric beauty, 
and have a marvellous feeling for the supernatural that renders them 
powerful even upon the stage. The remainder of Mr. Yeats’s plays, 
however, are in reality beautiful dramatic poems, suitable for the study 
rather than the theatre on account of their wonderful music and their 
lack of action. d 

The one exception to this statement is ‘“‘ Cathleen Ni Houlihan ” 
a play that has been welcomed by all sections of Irish opinion, and 
one that has not required continual rewriting to fit it for the stage. 
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It is a story of the 1798 rebellion. Just as Michael Gillane is preparing 
for his marriage with Delia Cahel, loud cheering makes itself heard 
from the neighbouring seaport town of Killala. Then a poor old 
woman enters his cottage and tells him a pitiful story of how she has 
been robbed of her “ four beautiful green fields ” and how those who 
fight for her 
“‘ Shall be remembered for ever 

They shall be alive for ever 

They shall be speaking for ever 

The people shall hear them for ever.” 

Just after the old woman has left, the younger brother, Patrick, 
bursts in with the news “ There are ships in the Bay ; the French are 
landing at Killala!” and fired by what he has heard Michael leaves 
his father and mother, and his grief-stricken sweetheart, whose almost 
successful attempt to hold him back is thwarted by the old woman’s 
voice chanting outside 

“They shall be speaking for ever 

The people shall hear them for ever.” 

As the call of the fairies captivated Mary Bruin, so is he captivated 
by the call of patriotism. For the old woman who says ‘‘ Sometimes 
my feet are tired and my hands are quiet, but there is no quiet in my 
heart ” is the traditional symbol for the ever-youthful spirit of Ireland, 
and when Michael’s father asks Patrick “‘ Did you see an old woman 
going down the path?” he replies, as the curtain falls, “I did not, 
but I saw a young girl, and she had the walk of a queen.” This is the 
only play by Yeats which gains enormously be representation, and 
in which everything leads up to the final catastrophe. Its subject, the 
tragedy of patriotism, is one that will appeal to men of all ages and 
of all countries, until the spirit of nationality shall have ceased to exist. 

Standing in strong contrast to Yeats by his sense of the drama, 
Mr. Sean O’Casey, the most recent recruit to the ranks of the modern 
Irish dramatists, is a realist who bears deeply marked signs of the 
influence of Synge, and who undoubtedly carries on the dramatic 
tradition founded by him. He does not, it is true, choose as settings 
for his plays the roadsides and public-houses of rural Ireland, as 
Synge did, but the crowded tenement houses of the busy City in which 
he has passed the greater part of his life. Yet apart from this difference 
ot setting he closely follows Synge’s methods in four main directions. 

Firstly, he has studied deeply the character and dialect of the 
people among whom he has lived and has portrayed them both with 
uncompromising accuracy. Secondly, he presents his themes to us 
in the realistic manner so dear to Synge’s own heart, and attempts to 
exclude that romanticism with which the Irishman is so usually 
associated. (With such accuracy and realism, indeed, has he done both 
these things, that he seems likely to achieve the distinction conferred 
upon his master “ Who gained so many plaudits abroad some years 
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past, (but) had never a ‘ God bless the work’ from home because 
he would not, or could not, write an Irish play for Irish men.”) Thirdly, 
he endows many of his characters with his own innate love of Nature, 
which is so much part and parcel of the Irish p.c_ant’s temperament, 
but which, I must confess, seems sometimes to obtrude strangely 
upon us when coming from the mouths of those who have “ been 
long in city pent.” Fourthly he writes his plays in prose, and perhaps 
for that reason has gained a complete mastery over the technique of 
the drama, a literary form that has proved itself intractable in the 
hands of much greater lyrical writers such as W. B. Yeats. 

The earliest notable play written by Mr. O’Casey was “ The 
Shadow of a Gunman,” a tragedy in two acts, which was first produced 
in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, on April the 12th, 1928. 

“The Shadow of a Gunman ” is the tragedy of an heroic girl’s 
love and of a weak man’s failure. The girl, Minnie Powell, is an 
orphan dwelling in a Dublin tenement in which Donal Davoren, a 
poet in whom weakness wars continually against strength, shares a 
room with Seumas Shields, a pedlar of such domestic furniture as 
spoons and hairpins. Minnie conceives an idea that Davoren is a repub- 
lican gunman “ on the run ” and he, too much gratified by her admira- 
tion to disillusion her, and thinking that there can be no danger in being 
the shadow of a gunman, allows her to persist in her error. At mid- 
night the tenement is raided, and Davoren and Shields are convulsed 
with terror to find that a bag left behind by a friend of Shields who had 
gone ostensibly to catch butterflies (but who “caught something 
besides butterflies—two of them he got, one through each lung ”’) and 
supposed to contain spoons, contains in reality a supply of Mills bombs. 
Minnie Powell, however, comes in, learns the cause of their fear, and 
takes away the bombs before the military have succedeed in forcing an 
entrance. The bombs are found in her room and she is taken away in 
a lorry, being shot dead a few moments later in an ambush. 

This first play has many points of interest to the student of drama. 
Rather surprisingly for a modern play it satisfies the demands of the 
unities : it has no underplot to distract our attention from the main 
plot, the action takes place in one tenement, and it is concentrated into 
the space of one day. The result of this is that our minds are not allowed 
to wander, but are riveted to the action. Rather more surprisingly for 
a modern play, it is not written round a problem : neither the struggle 
between the classes nor the struggle between the sexes casts its per- 
plexing gloom across Mr. O’Casey’s stage. But perhaps the most 
surprising and the most arresting feature of this tragedy is the brief 
duration of the actual tragic action. Mr. O’Casey, in fact, seems to 
have discovered a new formula for the composition of tragedies. He 
makes no attempt to create a tragic atmosphere, like that of “ Riders 
to the Sea ” or, to speak more generally, like that of any of the recognized 
great tragedies. The death of Minnie, which occupies at the most five 
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minutes of the action, takes place off the stage in the approved Greek 
manner and is made known by the dialogue of the other characters, in 
which respect we may compare the later-written execution scene in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ St. Joan.” The remainder of the play is taken 
up by almost farcical scenes between the various inhabitants of the 
tenement and Shields and Davoren. There is the ironical and subtle 
humour of the Christian and the Philosopher casting off their respective 
consolations of religion and philosophy in the presence of imminent 
danger ; there is also the more obvious humour of the antics of the 
intoxicated Mr. Grigson and of his “ panic-stricken ” w.fe’s innocent 
revelations. Yet, in spite of its brief duration the tragedy of Minnie 
Powell’s death increases in poignancy by its very brevity and un- 
expectedness. The effect of the end of this play, indeed, may be well 
compared with that engendered by the end of that literally stunning 
short story by Ambrose Bierce entitled “A Horseman in the Sky.” 
It sobers us as it sobered Mrs. Grigson who, after calling Minnie deceit- 
ful and saying that the soldiers “ couldn’t be half rough enough ” 
with her, can only sit down and say in a dazed manner “ Poor little 
Minnie, poor little Minnie Powell, to think of you full of life a few 
minutes ago, an’ now she’s dead ! ” 

The second play by Mr. O’Casey, and the one that has up to now 
commanded most of the public attention is ‘‘ Juno and the Paycock ” 
a tragedy in three acts, which was written for, and first produced in 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, on March the 8rd, 1924, when I imagine 
that it kindled in the audience a state of mind somewhat similar to 
that aroused by “‘ The Playboy ” some twenty years before. 

“Juno and the Paycock ” is the epic story of a woman’s fight to | 
preserve her home in face of the extravagance of a drunken husband and 
the nobly foolish principles—if I may use the phrase—of her children. 
The play, as I have said, is a tragedy, “‘ is as much a tragedy as Macbeth, 
but it is a tragedy taking place in the porter’s family.” Mr. O’Casey, 
however, following the method employed by him in “ The Shadow 
of a Gunman,” in which he shows his realization of the fact that un- 
diluted tragedy is not required by the modern audience, has limited the 
actual tragic element to about twenty minutes, and has given up the 
remaining two hours and a half of the play to rich and boisterous 
foolery. 

Juno, in my opinion the only noble character in the play, derives 
her name, not from any admiration for the ancient goddess, but from 
the curious coincidence that she was born and christened in June ; 
met her husband in June ; was married in June, and bore her first 
child in June. Boyle, her husband, is nicknamed ‘‘ The Paycock ” 
because he gallivants about all the day like a peacock, and spends 
in public-houses the time that he should spend in earning his living. 
These two are leading a miserable existence in a crowded tenement 
house with their son, Johnny, disabled in the Easter-week rebellion, 
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and their daughter, Mary, and are on their last legs when news is 
brought by Charlie Bentham, a solicitor’s clerk, that ‘‘ The Paycock ” 
has been left some property by his cousin. 

Upon the strength of their expectations the Boyles fill their 
bare apartments with a plentiful supply of furniture of a cheap and 
vulgar nature, among which the inevitable gramophone “ destructive 
of real music ” has pride of place. Here they entertain their neigh- 
bours and especially Bentham, with whom Mary falls in love, and 
in favour of whom she throws over her former lover, Jerry Devine. 

In the two acts during which these things come to pass, Mr. 
O’Casey shows his talent for writing really brilliant comedy ; in the third 
and last act he shows his talent for writing tragedy of equally outstand- 
ing merit. Each thread of the somewhat complex plot is gathered 
together, and the play is brought to its climax by a series of tragedies 
whose brunt falls upon the mother with the pitiless regularity of a 
steam-hammer, each blow beating up her character into higher relief. 
Bentham, on discovering that through an error in his drafting of the 
will the world and his wife are claiming the property left to Boyle, 
deserts Mary and flees to England. Boyle reacts to the news of his 
daughter’s tragedy by going off to a public-house to squander his 
last few borrowed coppers. During his absence the flat is stripped of 
its furniture by employees of the Company from which it has been 
hired, and while Juno and Mary are gone to seek him, Johnny is taken 
away and shot by irregulars on a charge of treachery. Juno, upon 
learning of her son’s death, decides to abandon her husband to his 
own resources, and the play closes ironically with the return of the 
drunken “ Paycock ” to his stripped and deserted apartments, ignorant 
alike of his son’s death and of the flight of his wife and daughter. 

The structure of this play greatly resembles that of the first, 
there being neither underplot nor change of scene, and only the unity 
of time, almost negligible since an interval of a year or an interval of a 
month are equally represented by the mere raising and lowering of a 
curtain, being violated. ‘‘ Juno and the Paycock,”’ however, possesses 
an atmosphere of tragedy almost entirely absent from “‘ The Shadow 
of a Gunman.” The haunting figure of Johnny, crippled for life and 
tortured by his guilty conscience, lurks like some tragic plantom amid 
the almost continual comedy of the first two acts, and he himself over- 
shadows it by his bitter or by his terrified outbursts. The whole effect 
of this play, indeed, is very depressing, especially in such scenes as 
Boyle’s return and drunken speeches at the close, the inevitable dis- 
integration of this family and the utter helplessness of its members being 
vaguely reminiscent of Tchehov’s “‘ Cherry Orchard ” and seeming 
to express a similar view of fatalism seen through the eyes of an Irish 
author. The plot, as I have already intimated, is somewhat complex, 
containing within itself several individual tragedies. There is Mary’s 
tragedy, the rather commonplace one of seduction and desertion 
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by the plausible stranger ; there is Johnny’s tragedy, one of military 
jealousy and treachery, the punishment of which is death ; and there is 
the tragedy of the falsity of the hopes inspired by Bentham’s story of the 
will. Yet all these minor tragedies combine to throw higher lights upon 
the greater and more impressive tragedy of Juno, the herosim and 
philosophy with which she meets each blow, and the callousness and 
cowardice with which her husband evades them, revealing the invin- 
cible character of this apparently foolish and commonplace charwoman, 
and the terrible tragedy, not only of her union with a man whose 
absolute worthlessness becomes gradually more and more apparent, 
but also of her failure, and of her realization of her failure, to keep to- 
gether her home. It is this that wrings from her heart the only murmur 
she utters against her fate. “‘ If you don’t whisht, Johnny,” she cries 
with passionate remonstrance, “ you’ll drive me mad. Who has kep 
th’ home together for the past few years—only me. An’ who'll have 
to bear th’ biggest part o’ this throuble but me——” There is no 
doubt, however, but that the tragic feeling inspired by this play increases 
upon reflection, for Boyle and Joxer practically dominate the play with 
their absurd fooling, and are even introduced after Mrs. Boyle’s flight 
in an epilogue somewhat similar to that at the end of “ St. Joan” 
where their besotted ramblings are as annoying as the pert insouciance 
of the English soldier. For the mind attuned to tears is attuned equally 
to laughter, and some people laugh at this scene before they perceive 
the terrible significance of its dramatic irony. The play is packed 
with moments of intense drama, such as the short appearance and 
passionate outburst of Mrs. Tancred, and Johnny’s cry of fear and 
premonition at the flickering out of his votive light ; packed also with 
moments of exquisite comedy, such as Juno’s appearance from behind 
the curtain just after Boyle has said “ Tisn’t Juno should be her pet 
name at all, but Deirdre of the Sorras, for she’s always grousin,’” and 
as Jerry Devine’s exposure of Boyle “‘ The foreman in Foley’s told me 
you hadn’t left the snug with Joxer ten minutes before I went in,” 
when Boyle himself has just stated his willingness to swear on the 
holy prayer-book that he has not tasted intoxicating liquor for three 
weeks. 

Mr. O’Casey’s most recent play “ The Plough and the Stars,” 
a tragedy in four acts, was first produced in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
on February the 8th, 1926. In this play, Mr. O’Casey has handled 
with intense realism a theme that Yeats, in “‘ Kathleen ni Houlihan,” 
had already treated in so charming and so romantic a manner, namely, 
the conflict in the Irishman between his patriotism on the one hand and 
his love on the other. Patriotism wins in each case, but only the realist 
has dared to show us the bitter fruits of its victory, which the romantic 
has left to the tenderness of our imagination. 

Nora has just married Jack Clitheroe, a commandant in the 
Irish Citizen Army, and is dwelling with him in a Dublin tenement. 
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She is not only making an attempt “ towards a finer expression of 
domestic life,” but is also endeavouring to persuade her husband, whose 
patriotism she believes to be engendered merely of ambition and fear, 
to renounce his position in the I.C.A. Clitheroe denies her, however, 
and takes part in the Easter-week rebellion, being shot during its pro- 
gress, almost at the same time that his wife becomes hopelessly insane 
through the premature birth of a child, partly owing to her agonizing 
experiences while seeking her husband day and night around the 
barricades, partly to his having roughly cast her away as she attempted 
to hold him back. The last act of this play, in which we see the mad 
ravings of Nora, who innocently causes the shooting of the woman 
who has nursed her, rises to a pitch of dramatic intensity even higher 
than that in the last act of “‘ Juno ” ; but it closes ironically in the same 
way, with Sergeant Tinley and Corporal Stoddart drinking the tea 
just brewed by the dead woman, and joining lustily in the chorus 
“‘ Keep the ‘owme fires burning,” which soldiers are singing at the 
barricade outside the house. 

“ The Plough and the Stars ” resembles “ Juno ” by violating only 
the unity of time, and this third example of an almost strict observance 
of the unities may well make us wonder whether the modern dramatist 
intends to revert to a stricter observation of those ancient canons. 
It differs from “‘ Juno ” by the more obvious and more sustained effort 
to work up a tragic atmosphere. Even in the first act there are warnings 
of impending tragedy in the dissension between Nora and her husband, 
in the marching past of the troops, in the appearance of lonely and 
consumptive Mollser to seek consolation from the deserted wife, and in 
the mournful forebodings of Bessie Burgess. All these things conspire 
to produce a dramatic tension which endures, save perhaps for the 
public-house scene, till the very end of the play, and which rises gradu- 
ally to the tragic climax in the last act, where we have the death of 
Mollser, of Nora’s baby, of Bessie Burgess and of Clitheroe, the 
pathetic ramblings of the insane Nora, and the weird insistant voices 
crying in distant streets “Ambu...lance, ambu...lance! Red 
Cro ...ss, Red Cro...ss!” The public-house scene we feel to be an 
interpolation which only tends to retard the action of the plot, a comic 
interlude introduced for the amusement of the gentlemen in the pit, 
a pretext for Mr. O’Casey to air his wonderful knowledge of life among 
the poorer classes. Wonderful that knowledge undoubtedly is, and the 
scene, taken away from the play, is of great intrinsic worth. As it is, 
however, although the idealism of the speaker on the platform without, 
—somewhat oratorical though it be—forms a fine contrast with the 
sordidness of Rosie’s attempt to gain customer’s within, the act seems 
only to delay the action. 

When we survey Mr. O’Casey’s work as a whole we can easily 
perceive that he is the most original and most powerful Irish dramatist 
since Synge, whom he resembles in many ways, and that he is almost 
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certainly assured of a permanent place among the greatest Irish 
playwrights. For, notwithstanding the topical appeal of many of his 
allusions, such as “‘ He wore out the Health Insurance long ago, he’s 
afther wearin’ out the unemployment dole, an’, now, he’s thryin’ to 
wear out me,” his plays have that universal appeal which will endear 
them to playgoers of all time, and we may picture the future student 
trying to find in the future equivalent to Murray the etymology and 
meaning of “ unemployment dole.” His plays, moreover, have a definite 
literary value, being nearly as interesting to the reader in his study as 
they are to the audience witnessing their representation. 

Let us examine some outstanding features of Mr. O’Casey’s work. 
Of his originality I have already spoken, but do not imagine therefore, 
that he has not undergone influences. Nearly all modern dramatists 
have been influenced by Ibsen, and Mr. O’Casey shows as plainly as 
he can that he is not an exception to the general rule by putting into 
the mouth of Boyle “ three stories, The Dolls House, Ghosts, and 
The Wild Duck—buks only fit for chiselurs!” I have mentioned 
some of his resemblances to Synge, his realism, and his endowing his 
characters with his own love of Nature. But he also presents a strange 
parallel to Synge in this, that as Synge has dramatized the comedy of 
Irish peasant life so has Mr. O’ Casey dramatized the comedy of Irish 
city life. Their philosophy of life, too, seems somewhat similar, and 
a comparison of Maurya’s consolation by the women in “ Riders to 
the Sea ” with that of Mrs. Tancred by her neighbours would seem to 
show that their dramatic art is sprung from a common stock. 

The other most striking feature of Mr. O’ Casey’s art is his stark 
— in his dialogue, his characterization, and in his presentation 
of life. 

Biographers of Synge tell us that he used to loiter outside the 
door of many a country cottage, waiting to hear and jot down any strange 
word or picturesque phrase employed by its peasant owner, and in the 
same way we can imagine Mr. O’ Casey noting down and cherishing 
for future use the ribald words and unusual expressions of the inhabi- 
tants of Dublin’s underworld. The language itself naturally stands in 
strong contrast with that of Synge, but approaches very near to that 
of Mr. Eugene O’Neill. The poetic utterances of the peasant, tinged 
with religion and deeply coloured by metaphor, give place to the racy 
dialogue and strange oaths of the Dublin cockney. “ It’s a terrible thing 
to be tied to a woman that’s always grousin’,” says Joxer to Boyle, 
“I don’t know how you stick it—it ud put years on me.” Again, 
“* How the hell do I know who ’tis ?” says Boyle, “ Joxer, stick your 
head out o’ the window an’ see.” ‘An’ mebbe get a bullet in the 
kisser ?” replies Joxer, “Ah, none o’ them thricks for Joxer! It’s 
betther to be a coward than a corpse.” 

This dialogue, so realistic and yet so picturesque, is admirably 
fitted for its purpose of developing the characters, which are as realistic 
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and true to life as the dialogue itself. The characterization, indeed, is 
excellent. None of Mr. O’ Casey’s characters is a type in the narrow 
sense of the word, but all are living beings of flesh and blood, who 
think as we think and feel as we feel, and whom we are sure we should 
recognize upon a chance meeting in the street. This statement is 
limited by one fact, that Mr. O’ Casey seems congenitally unable to 
portray a passably honest man. It must be that his faith in mankind 
has been shattered, and that he can only cry out in agony like Mrs. 
Boyle: ‘‘ Oh, is there not even a middlin’ honest man left in th’ 
world?” All his male characters are weak, Boyle, Davoren, even 
Clitheroe whom we feel another dramatist might have made a patriot 
hero, but whom Mr. O’Casey has made a mere puppet of ambition. 
Johnny Boyle, I must confess, remains to me a mystery of characteriza- 
tion. Rymer, the neo-classic, quarrelled with Shakespeare’s Iago 
because, he said, “‘All soldiers are honest.” But I cannot remember 
any noble point in Iago’s character, dominated as it was by jealousy and 
concupiscence, and can consequently believe him to be as wicked as 
he proves. His character is psychologically sound; but Johnny’s, 
I think, is not. It seems impossible that a man who has been shot in the 
hip and had his arm shattered in defence of his principles, would, for 
petty jealousy, betray both his principles and his comrade ; and then, 
in addition, burn votive lights in the vain hope that God will extend 
His protection to a Judas. There is an extensive gallery of minor 
male characters, all admirably sketched within the limits imposed 
upon them, but all equally lacking any noble attributes. Among them 
are Needle Nugent, the tailor, with his hypocrisy and cant “ attendin’ 
Republican funerals in the day, an’ stoppin’ up half the night makin’ 
suits for the Civic Guards!”; Joxer, the arch-hypocrite, whose only 
redeeming feature is his unfailing power of raising a laugh, which shields 
him largely from our condemnation, for which one of us, as we follow 
with merry laughter the intrigues of portly, boozy, Falstaff, stops to 
ponder over, or condemn him for, his avarice, his intemperance, or his 
lechery ?; Bentham, who has no redeeming feature at all; and the 
Covey, a pseudo-intellectual Communist, who has read one book 
“*Jenersky’s ‘Thesis on the Origin of the Proletariat’,” and who makes 
it the touchstone by which he judges the world. 

The realism of Mr. O’Casey’s presentation of life and fact may be 
seen by comparing “ The Plough and the Stars ” with “ Kathleen in 
Houlihan.” 

In the latter the atmosphere is highly charged with romance ; 
the poetical language of the play itself, the distant cheering of the 
French landing at Killala, and the picturesque and romantic stories of 
the old woman who becomes “a young girl, and she had the walk of a 
queen ” all tend not only to obscure the tragedy of Delia’s desertion, 
but also to glorify Michael’s patriotism. In the former all is realism ; 
the realistic presentment of the downs as well as the ups of married 
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life “‘ Oh, yes, your little, little red-lipped Nora’s a sweet little girl 
when th’ fit seizes you,” says she to her husband, “ but your little, 
little red-lipped Nora has to clean your boots every mornin,’ all the 
same.” ‘“‘ Oh, well,” replies he angrily, “ if we’re goin’ to be snotty ” ; 
the realistic presentment of the iniquity of war and of its toll on inno- 
cent civilians ; and, in other plays, his realistic treatment of the curse 
of drunkenness and the evils of poverty, stamp him as one who has 
observed widely and remembered well, and who, in seeking truthfully 
to transcribe to us his impressions of what he has seen and heard, has 
succeeded in achieving work which must always rank high among 
the best of its kind, work that is the product of the finest art. 


THE EASTER SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP AT HEIDELBERG. 


A thousand blessings on the head of him who suggested Heidelberg as a 
centre for the 1927 Easter School of Librarianship! Few places are more 
beautiful of approach, and none surely surpass it ; for, to delightful situation 
and scenic charm, it adds world-wide renown as a seat of learning and culture. 
The perfect milieu, beyond doubt, for student librarians ! 

et, delightful and ideal as it is, few greeted it on the evening of arrival 
with any feeling save that of tired resignation. More than thirty hours’ travelling 
by rail and sea can cause even the liveliest spirit to pine for quietude and rest. 
Victoria Station, London, had seen us leave, full of eager anticipation, at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon ; the white cliffs of Dover, a few hours later, had faded back 
under a gentle, freshening breeze and a glorious sunset ; and night was just 
spreading her mantle when Ostend’s glimmering lights beckoned us into her 
cen. Thenceforward till Cologne was reached the next morn at 6 o’clock, the 
trek-trek, trek-trek of the Continental train beat on the brain unceasingly with 
only two brief rests—at Brussels for half-an-hour about 11 p.m., and at Herbes- 
thal on the Belgian-German froniter after 2 a.m., while passports and luggage 
were being more or less critically examined. 
logne, as we had reason to know, can be as hospitable as it is alluring ; 
for, immediately the train drew in at 6 a.m., a party of German students of the 
International Federation of National Students welcomed us warmly, brought 
us to conveyances in waiting outside, and had us whirled off to a neighbouring 
hotel or hospiz where an excellent breakfast was served. Not content with this 
display of good fellowship, after breakfast, each student took a party of a dozen 
or more visitors and personally conducted them to as many of the places of 
outstanding interest as the few short hours would permit. When we entrained 
again at 11 o’clock, following a second hearty meal, warm expressions of gratitude 
were to be heard on all sides for the courteous reception accorded us, and these 
increased as we were made aware of the thoughtful provision made for us for 
the remainder of our journey. The run from Cologne to Heidelberg is a joy 
that lingers in the memory ; and this is especially true of that portion of it 
which, after passing Coblentz, skirts the side of the Rhine to within a short 
distance of Mannheim. Castle after castle, each like some grey sentinel, stands 
watch on beetling crag or wooded crest over the silent, deep-flowing waters of 
the Rhine. Exceedingly picturesque edifices to-day, giving to the river a grandeur 
beyond words, they enable the imagination to conceive something of the 
terror they must have inspired in days long gone when, as menacing fortresses 
they towered over the river and countryside. 

Heidelberg, the guide books say, is the prettiest town in all Germany. 

It must surely be. Reclining on the banks of the Neckar, with its picturesque 
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houses and delightful cafes rising up the sides of the Konigsstuhl and Heiligen- 
berg—the one 1,835 feet, and the other 2,625 feet—it presents a picture of rare 
freshness and abiding charm. The immense schloss or castle, a ruin since 
Napoleon’s time, but a ruin of amazing grandeur because of its noble architec- 
ture, great extent, and splendid setting, has not unfittingly been styled the 
German Alhambra. From any of its towers very fine panoramic views of the 
town below, the winding Neckar and surrounding country can be gained, while 
by — the view from the terrace down into the town is fairylike with its 
myriad twinkling lights, and the impression is intensified by the gentle murmur 
of happy, songful life and all-pervasive air of deep romance that the surround- 
ings lend to the scene. 

None of these things, however, were realised on the evening we arrived, as 
we were far too weary to appreciate "anything but rest and quietness. A slight 
misunderstanding as to the hour of our arrival did not tend to improve the 
situation. Eventually, however, everything was satisfactorily settled. Some 
went, as arranged, to the Studentenwohnheim, some to the Studentenheim, 
some to the hotel Schreider and a few others to the Scheffelecke, and this last 
proved to be, at least in the opinion of those who stayed at it, the most delightful 
place of all 

Monday was good enough to make ample amends for Sunday’s rain. 
At the University there was a subdued air of excitement and a murmur of appre- 
ciative surprise as our party of close on seventy filed into the Reception Hall so 
rich in exquisite decorative design and artistic charm that the eye went lovingly 
over it. In keeping with the scene was the Rector himself in his attractive 
University robes ; and when, after an exchange of courtesies with Dr. Baker 
and the other members of the Lecture Staff, he mounted the rostrum to formally 
welcome us to Heidelberg and its University, hi is voice rang with a sincerity 
and warmth of feeling that was pleasing to hear. Professor Boucke, to whom 
our debt of gratitude is very great, interpreted the address, and Dr. Baker tersely 
and suitably replied, after which, as the Rector was about to withdraw, the 
entire school rose to its feet and heartily applauded him. 

The lecture courses opened immediately afterwards in adjacent study 
rooms. Mr. C. R. Sanderson began his with a discourse on Library Book 
Purchase ; Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers followed with one that might be styled 
the professional attitude in relation to the Public Library of to-day ; and Dr. 
Baker after a very brief interval opened his series of lectures on Contemporary 
English Fiction. Simultaneously, in another study room Mr. Firth lectured on 
Phonetics. By 12.30 p.m. the morning’s programme was completed and everyone 
was then free till 8.30 p.m., when Professor Boucke began his series of extremely 
instructive and interesting lectures on Contemporary German Literature. 
In brief then, this first day may be adduced as being typical of all those that 
followed, excepting only the four at Easter—Good Friday, Easter Saturday, 
Easter Sunday, and Easter Monday—when, the University being closed, we 
travelled afield in search of fresh experience. 

To deal with the lecture courses themselves with anything approaching 
justice or adequacy is not possible within the confines of such an article as this. 
Yet it would be manifestly ungracious not to give at least some idea of their 
great educational value, and since such an attempt must then be made the readers 
indulgence is craved, and the forgiveness of the lecturers bespoken for whatever 
limitations the views expressed may betray. 

The lectures, or rather let us call them the pleasant conversational dis- 
courses of Mr. C. R. Sanderson come first. They were excellent both in matter 
and in manner of treatment. Starting with a very useful and informative address 
on Library Book Purchase he covered on successive mornings various phases 
of Library Law, some points in connection with Library Planning, Annual 
Budgets, and how they should be framed, Bookbinding from the practical 
library standpoint. and finally, the various kinds of leathers used in Bookbinding 
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and how they may be recognised. Not in the least pleasing feature of these dis- 
courses, packed with sound knowledge and advice though they were, was the 
humour that ran through them in a rich vein all the time. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers’ lecture on Some Advances in Library Practice 
were suggestive and stimulating. In his opening address he emphasized the 
new orientation as to the ends Libraries should serve inherent in the resolution 
of the Library Association of 1917: (1) That the business of Library work 
is work with I Library children ; (2) Libraries are by affiliation a part of the 
Educational System; (3) Libraries cannot succeed except through trained 
Librarians and (4) Libraries should serve others, e.g., business men, technical 
students, etc. Working on these as his premises, Mr. Sayers reviewed the 
whole Library position in the light of the progress made inside the last ten 
years. This progress he maintained, was, from the administrative standpoint, 
on the whole good, but so far as Library Planning, either in design or architec- 
ture, was concerned a tremendous amount of leeway remained to be made up. 
Reference Departments, at least in the branches, should always be of the quick 
reference order ; and no attempt should be made to establish Reference Depart- 
ments of the research style where great Reference Libraries already exist. 
As to Children’s Departments and Children’s Libraries, he did not think too 
much attention or care could be given to them. Everything that could make 
them beautiful and attractive, as well as instructive, ought to be done. It was a 
great trust and should be so regarded. His remarks on lectures, on talks to 
children, on what children should and do read, on children’s librarians, and 
kindred matters, were most helpful and suggestive. 

Nor were Dr. Baker’s lectures a whit less stimulating. They were indeed, 
if anything, better, because often provocative. He took as the principal outstand- 
ing figures in contemporary fiction, Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, Gissing, 
Butler, James, Conrad, Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy, and traced their influ- 
ence on several other writers of fiction of to-day. His analysis of their varying 
philosophy and outlook, of their style. their methods, all of which he generally 
illustrated by readings from their works, were incisive, shrewd, and not infre- 


quently brilliant. 
(To be concluded.) 


OUR LIBRARY. 
Library Planning. By Walter A. Briscoe. Grafton & Co. 141 pp. 
8s. 6d 


The reader will lay down this book with a feeling of disappointment that 
so distinguished a librarian as Mr. Briscoe has been content to produce a 
work of 141 pages on library planning without himself making any contribu- 
tion to the important subject of which he writes. In this respect the title is 
unfortunate for it rouses within us expectations that the author has no intention 
of satisfying. The book is not a treatise on Library planning. Its aim, as he 
explains in his foreword, is to enable the uninstructed to “‘ add to their know- 
ledge and profit by the experience of others throughout the country.”” Omitting 
even the usual formulz and tables of dimensions he restricts himself to a 
careful survey of library buildings built or rebuilt since the war. 

Within these narrower limits the book achieves a considerable. measure 
of success. The student and architect will derive much profit from the detailed 
information the author has been at such pains to collect, and even the more 
learned of Mr. Briscoe’s fellow librarians cannot fail to be interested in such 
innovations and improvements as the device to secure supervision at Whiteinch, 
Manchester’s proposed new central building, or the scheme for co-operation 
with the local Labour Exchange at Liverpool. An invaluable feature of the 
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book is the copious selection of plans and photographs illustrating nearly 
every scheme of library development made since the end of the war and now 
brought together for the first time. There are several omissions, notably of 
plans and improvements at Bermondsey, Stoke Newington and Exeter,* but 
on the whole, Mr. Briscoe has done this part of his work well, and I dare think 
there is no librarian who will not learn something from making the criticisms 
and comparisons the book invites. 

Considering these schemes in the mass the first thing that strikes one is the 
amount of space (and consequently money) devoted to the requirements of the 
newspaper reader. It seams to be a current axiom that every new branch lending 
library must contain a news room. The precise importance of this department, 
is I suppose, a question on which librarians will always be at loggerheads, but 
I think that no one will deny that relatively the news room comes last in the 
library scheme of things. If it is to be a canon of library practice that no branch 
lending library shall be built unless a news room can also be provided, then 
library systems are bound to be very seriously impeded in the performance of 
their primary function—for all important work of circulating books. It is on 
such points as this that one longs for a word of guidance from the wealth of 
Mr. Briscoe’s experience, but one longs in vain. 

A further fact elicited by his researches is the popularity of radiating book- 
cases. Whether, because many successfully planned libraries have adopted 
this arrangement, librarians think they have only to follow suit to stamp their 
libraries with the seal of modernity as “live ”’ and up-to-date institutions, 
I do not know. Complete supervision is very desirable and necessary, but it 
is a mistake to insist on this too far. The mere appearance of supervision will 
often be quite sufficiently effective. It is better to follow the old parallel ar:ange- 
ment of cases and preserve at once the dignity of the library and the comfort 
of borrowers than to introduce the “ radiation ”’ system in a room obviously 
unsuited to it. 

It is pleasing to notice the general improvement in staff accommodation, 
as also the better methods of artificial lighting, though there are still many 
who do not realise that in the use of electric light a few high-powered lamps in 
suitable enclosed diffusing fittings are more efficient and more economical 
than a larger number of lower rated units. 

The book shows a very considerable advance upon pre-war conditions 
and as a survey of current tendencies in library planning will certainly retain 
its usefulness for many years to come. 

K. G. Hunt. 


RECEIVED. 


The Countryman: an illustrated review. 2s. 6d. quarterly. 

This is the first number of an exhilarating magazine which is edited 
by that famous countryman, J. W. Robertson Scott, the author of The 
Dying Peasant, recently noted in the Books of the Month. There is an 
air of vigorous life about this number which should do much to improve 
the mental health of the dying peasant—and his masters. There is no sickly 
sentimentality in its pages, for it carries with it something of the dogged 
personality of its editor, who has been working for so many years for the 
countryman and his land. It is confidently recommended to everybody 
who is interested in the countryside and its problems, and most of all 
to the country librarians, for bound volumes of its four numbers would be 
well worth issuing. It is to be hoped that the editor will not hesitate to 
insert short notices of good books of a general nature, suggesting to the 





* See “ The Builder,” Sept. 19th, 1924. 
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countryman that if he cannot buy books, then the County Library exists 
for his pleasure and profit. 
The Library Lions. Published by the Staff of the New York Public Library 


(April). 
Halifax Readers’ Guide. Edited by Edward Green. (April). 

A useful booklet, which contains notices of new books, etc. We are 
sorry to see the old rule about non-evaluative annotations has been allowed 
to drop into the background. It is much better, surely, in a list of this 
kind, to quote an authoritative review rather than to step into the critic’s 
place oneself. Another small point which demands notice is the unneces- 
sary use of abbreviations. For instance one entry reads :— 

Puccini (G.) Tosca. (V. S.) C782.5 
It seems a mere waste to contract “ vocal score ” when there is half a line 
of “‘ fat” which would take the complete words with ease. The Guide 
must be extremely useful to the public, however, and forms a convenient 
link between the officials and the borrowers. 

Library Journal. April and May. 
The May number contains an informative article on H.M.S.O. 
Coventry : Readers’ Bulletin. May-June. 

This bulletin is an invaluable aid to book selection, since most of the 
books entered therein are annotated, and all the entries are very full, 
including particulars of publishers, pages and price. This publication 
undoubtedly compares very favourably with any other similar periodical 
published in England or in the U.S.A. 

Pratt Institute Free Library: Quarterly book list. 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly bulletin, April. 
Libraries : a monthly review (Chicago) May. 

Toronto Public Library: 43rd Annual Report. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS. 
(Some books which may have escaped attention.) 


Blunden (Edmund). On the poems of Henry Vaughan. 
‘ (Cobden-Sanderson, 5s.) 

Diderot (Denis). Dialogues. Trans. by Francis Birrell. 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.) 
This is one of the first volumes in a beautifully produced series which prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting yet issued by Routledge’s. The series 
is to consist of reprints of 18th century French literature. Diderot is difficult 
to obtain in good English and every library should contain these examples 
of his wit and controversial skill. His attitude towards life and religion is 

very refreshing, and should prove of value to our own generation. 

Foster (Sir William). Editor. The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to 
India, 1615-19: as narrated in his journal. (O.U.P., 18s.) 
S see of the journal originally published in 1899 by the Hakluyt 


ety. 
Gloag (John), and Walker (C.T.). Home life in history. 
(Benn, 12s. 6d.) 
Hakluyt (Richard). Principal navigations, voyages, traffiques and dis- 
coveries of the English nation. 8 vols. 
(Dent, 7s. 6d. a volume.) 
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McKay (Claude). Spring in New Hampshire, and other poems. 1920. 
(Grant Richards, 8s. 6d.) 


> Known to only a select circle of readers, these poems by a negro who shows 
himself to be more sensitive than many white people, are worthy of the 
larger public which only our libraries can give them. The following Sonnet 


is typical of his verse. 
Tue HarLem DANCER. 

“ Applauding youths laughed with young prostitutes 
And watched her perfect, half-clothed body sway ; 
Her voice was like the sound of blended flutes 
Blown by black players on a picnic day. 

She sang and laughed on gracefully and calm, 

The light gauze hanging loose about her form ; 

To me she seemed a proudly-swaying palm 

Grown lovelier for passing through a storm. 

Upon her swarthy neck black, shiny curls 

Profusely fell ; and, tossing coins in praise, 

The wine- flushed, bold-eyed boys, and even the girls, 
Devoured her with eager, passionate gaze : 

But, looking at her falsely-smiling face, 

I knew her self was not in that strange place.” 

Peers (E. Allison). Studies of the Spanish mystics. (Sheldon Press, 18s.) 

Routh (H. V.) God, man and epic poetry: a study in comparative 
literature. 2 vols. (C.U.P., 25s.) 
A review in the New Statesman for April 30th, and one in the Nation, 
by Jane Harrison, give the main points in this important work. 

Sharp (Evelyn). The London child. (Lane, 7s. 6d.) 
The children’s libraries of London are not forgotten in this book, which 
fact is in itself a tribute to the work done in the last decade. A librarian 
and his library in South London are pleasantly praised? 

Turner (W. J.) Beethoven. (Benn, 18s.) 
The spate of Beethoviana which the centenary has brought forth has now 
subsided, and Beethoven stands where he was before, slightly vulgarised 
perhaps by the sentimental, valueless and insincere adoration of the 
Syndicated Press and its naive public. Turner’s articles in the New 
‘Statesman often make life worth living, and his book looks a good one. 

Untermeyer (Louis). The Forms of poetry: a dictionary of verse. 

(Cape, 5s.) 

Gives concise explanations of the terminology of prosody and versification. 
It will be useful to those who are studying for the Matriculation examina- 
tions, to those who like to know something of the technique of poetry, and 
to those who like to air their profound knowledge of everything, but find 
the labour of studious reading too much for them. In short, not a book to 
be despised. 

Voltaire. Candide and other romances. Trans. by Richard Aldington. 

(Routledge, 7s. 6d.) 


Chiefly of value for the “ other romances,” as Candide is already available 
in a good English version in the Abbey Classics Series. 

Mudies’ Catalogue of the principal foreign books in nine languages 
in the Library. (Mudie’s, 7s. 6d.) 
A valuable catalogue which will be of great use to the book selector. The 
range is wide, wise, and comprehensive. FS. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


CHADBAND, Miss W. (B.A. Oxon.), to be Cataloguing Assistant, Lanca- 
shire County Libraries. 

S.eicut, F.T , Rochdale Public Library, to be Branch Librarian, Compton 
Road. Salary, £250. 

Harrison, C., Commercial and Technical Library, Leeds, to be Branch 
Librarian, Armley. £250. 

Guett, J. T., Hull Public Library, to be Senior Assistant, Leeds. 
Salary, £200. 

Hutcuincs, F. G. B., Glasgow Public Library, to be Senior Assistant. 
Leeds. Salary, £200. 

Hockey, V. C., Glasgow Public Library, to be Senior Assistant, Leeds. 

Salary, £200. 

Gayton, Miss W. M. B.A., (Hons.), County Librarian, Nottinghamshire, 
to be County Librarian, Cornwall. Salary, £300. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


F. Darmery (Poplar), Miss D. Grace Bridge, Miss Connie Dowdy (Ips- 
wich), Miss E. Wood (Newcastle). 


THE DIVISIONS. 


MiIp.tanpD Division. 


The seventh meeting of the session was held at Birmingham, on Thursday, 
March 10th, 1927, being the annual Magazine Evening, held at the Reference 
Library. 

The Chairman of the Division, Mr. C. Lindsay, acted as Editor of the 
Magazine. 

The following articles were contributed : “‘ Michael Henchard,” by Mr. 
J. H. Davies ; ‘“ Thus spake the Prophet,” Anon. (a humourous account of a 
former meeting); ‘‘ Charles Dickens and Birmingham,” by Mr. Sargeant ; 
“* Relief ! A Legend,” by Miss Shorthouse ; “Advertisements,” by Miss Dry ; 
“A Poem,” by Miss Dry; “‘An Allegory,” by Miss Dry; “ Style in Library 
Work,” by Miss M. Sheffield; ‘‘An Hitherto Unpublished Fragment of 
Hiawatha . . . By A. Wrongfellow,” by Miss C. Dallison ; “Advertisements,” 
by Miss Randall; ‘Advice to a young Novelist,” by Miss P. Vernon; “A 
Strange Adventure,” Anon. 

These well maintained the high standard set by former Magazine Evenings. 
A vote of thanks to the contributors, concluded a very enjoyable —., . 
Nortu-East Division. 


It is proposed to have a Summer excursion to Barnard Castle on Wednesday. 
June 29th. 

Will those members of the Division who intend to be present kindly 
forward their names to the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Hurford), without 
delay ? 

THE COLCHESTER MEETING. 


The May meeting of the Association was held at Colchester, jointly with 
the Eastern Counties Division, on May 18th. Nearly seventy members (fifty 
coming from London), met at Colchester at mid-day. They were officially 
welcomed at the Art Gallery, by Alderman W. Gurney Benham (Chairman of 
the Library Committee), acting on behalf of the Mayor. A most interesting 
collection was seen of paintings and drawings by Constable, at present on loan 
to the Gallery. These had a unique interest in being entirely portraits painted 
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by the artist of his relatives and friends. To get them together in one exhibi- 
tion was an interesting idea, and showed Constable in a fresh light. 

A luncheon was obtained at the.“‘ George Hotel,” Alderman Gurney 
Benham and members of the Town Council being present. 

The Association was conducted round the ancient castle and round the 
fine museum housed in the standing portion. The meeting commenced at 
3.15 p.m., being preceded by the junior meeting, when a paper was deliver 
by Mr. A. V. Steward of Norwich, entitled, ‘‘ On Probation.” He dealt with 
Librarianship as seen by the Secondary Schoo! boy in search of work and by 
the same boy after having been a Junior Assistant for some time. His opinions 
were stated emphatically and were taken up very briskly in the subsequent 
discussion. Another-member of the Norwich staff, Mr. G. Hayward, read 
the paper at the principal meeting, the subject being “‘ Success and some of its 
Factors.”” The Chief Librarian, Mr. Bennett, was in the Chair. Neither the 
subject or Mr. Hayward’s views can be adequately discussed here. The Libraries 
Committee entertained the Association to tea in the Town Hall. Members of the 
Committee and the Chairman were present to carry out the noble tradition 
of municipal hospitality for which Colchester is famous. In the evening, visits 
were made to places of antiquity in the town. This meeting was an unqualified 
success, and the thanks of this Association are due to the Municipality of Col- 
chester and to the organisers of the London and the Eastern Counties divisions. 


5: G. Fk. 





NorTH-WESTERN DivIsION. 

The last meeting of the session was held at Wallasey on Wednesday, 
April 6th, 1927, over forty members and friends being present. 

During the afternoon a visit was paid to the Wallasey Gas Works (by kind 
permission of J. H. Crowther, Esq., Gas and Water Engineer), where members 
spent a very entertaining and instructive couple of hours inspecting the methods 
and plant of modern gas manufacture. 

‘Tea was very kindly provided at the Earlston Library, by the Wallasey 
Libraries Staff. 

The meeting was held in the Earlston Library, R. W. Lynn, Esq., M.L.A. 
(Deputy Librarian, Wallasey), read a paper “ Qualifications in Relation to 
Registration and Specialisation.” 

Mr. Lynn introduced his subject by illustrating practical methods of apply- 
ing qualifications to staff organisation. Staff grading should depend entirely on 
efficiency. Qualification, being the measure of efficiency, and the ability to 
use knowledge, were essential characteristics in classifying staffs. Staffs would 
therefore divide into two main groups—Librarians (those having L.A. member- 
ship qualification) and Library Assistants (those in training for such qualifica- 
tion). Within these groups the arrangement would be by qualification rather 
than by nominal title of position. The adoption of this method in place of the 
old artificial grading by age, length of service, or sex, would encourage the de- 
velopment of ideals of staff unity, discipline and loyalty, and would give the 
maximum elasticity to the assignment of duties. 

Under the present register and the terms of the L.A. Charter, the Library 
Association was only able to use its influence to maintain and uphold the standard 
required of its members. It seemed, however, that a register with a legal status 
was an essential requirement for the future in order to ensure proper supervision 
of all professions dealing with public physical and mental welfare. This principle 
had been accepted in the case of professions dealing with communal physical 
welfare, e.g., the register of doctors and the register of dentists. The care of 
the development of the intellectual side was at least of equal importance. 

The possibility of the establishment of a legal register of librarians on a 
basis equivalent to the registers of medical men, lawyers, etc., must depend 

n the first place on the status of the existing register. Mr. Lynn discussed the 
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history and attainment of the L.A. examination scheme and contended that 
although the existing qualification had met the requirements of the past, it 
did not appear to have attained the standard required for legal registration. 
Prestige might have been added to the Diploma had the functions of teaching 
and examining not been related through any medium. The first essential towards 
legal recognition was qualification of University Degree standard. The setting 
up of Faculties of Librarianship in our Universities would be welcomed by 
professional associations such as ours and all interested in maintaining a high 
professional status. The Nalgo ideal for qualifications of local government 
officers generally aimed primarily at establishing a high examination standard 
for the clerical staffs. University Senates had been approached and Faculties 
of Public Administration were either established, or under consideration at 
Manchester, London, and Leeds. 

If degree standard were to be required of corporation clerical staffs the 
professional side must not fall below that standard. The important point 
with which we must concern ourselves was to urge for the establishment of 
external degrees, in order that the only requirements from candidates would 
be the production of evidence of possession of the necessary knowledge, irrespec- 
tive of where that knowledge had been acquired. 


The relation between a legal register of librarians and special technica! 
librarians opened problems demanding serious consideration. Specialised 
departmental work had crept into even our moderate-sized ‘“ workshop ” 
libraries, while our large city libraries were almost entirely administered by 
means of departments, each more or less independent of all the others. The 
junior in the large library therefore ran some risk of endeavouring to specialise 
departmentally before the basis of a general knowledge of librarianship had been 
laid. It was essential to view the whole field of librarianship in proper per- 
spective before any attempt was made to specialise. Librarians must be librarians 
first, specialists second. Much could be done by librarians in charge of depart- 
ments towards helping juniors to obtain a good general training. Chief assistants 
should see that each assistant—no matter how valuable to a particular depart- 
ment—had the opportunity to move to other departments for training. Only in 
this way could a broad outlook on librarianship be established, the whole scope 
of library work be viewed in proportion, and the value of the work of each depart- 
ment and the interdependence of all fully understood. 

At present librarians could not afford to specialise because, in competition, 
the field for special detailed knowledge was so much smaller than that open to 

eral administrator, and the specialist in order to secure monetary advance- 
ment often found it necessary to relinquish his particular work and return to 
general administration. The demand for specialised knowledge increased in 
direct ratio to the expansion of the general utility of libraries, and yet Librarian- 
ship was losing year by year those who would become authorities in its constitu- 
ent parts were the dissabilities removed. Greater recognition of the work of the 
specialist was necessary in order that some incentive for continuity of study be 
offered without demanding too great a personal sacrifice. 

Qualification as a librarian was the only path to registration as a librarian, 
and specialists in subjects outside the scope of pure library science would there- 
fore be excluded from the Register under this principle, while a supplementary 
register of specialists would be too cumbersome to operate on a legal basis. 
Clause “‘c” of the L.A. Regulations for election to Membership should be 

because neither an Arts of Science Degree, nor any period of service 

id be accepted as a librarian’s qualification. 

The solution to the problem of legal registration and the registration of 
ae ee Eagan 29 to be bound together in the establishment of a degree in 
librari ip which would be common ground for all library qualifications 
whether the ultimate application were of a general or special nature. A degree 
would become the medium through which all engaged in the profession would be 
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eligible for election to the roll of librarians. If the degree in librarianship offered 
the choice of one subject from the curriculum of the arts or science course, the 
profession would gain material advantage from the fact that all its members, 
including those specialising in a particular topic, were able to employ their full 
qualifications in everyday work. 

The following speakers took part in .the subsequent discussion: Miss 
McLardy and Messrs. Wilson, Fry, Axon, and Fostall. 

Mr. W. G. Fry, F.L.A., Manchester Public Libraries, read a short paper : 
“ Can the ‘ Library Assistant’ be Improved?” A good discussion followed, 
in which Miss McLardy and Messrs. Axon, Lynn, and Fostall, took part. 

Hearty votes of thanks were passed to the Gas Manager, Mr. Wilson and 
his staff, and to the readers of the papers, on the motion of Mr. G. Axon, sec- 
onded by Mr. J. T. Evans. 


DEATH OF MR. F. W. T. LANGE. 


A loyal supporter and firm believer in its worth was lost to the Association 
when Mr. Lange, formerly Librarian to the St. Bridge Foundation Institute, 
died on May llth. He will be remembered by most members as the donor of 
his own fine collection of books on Librarianship to the Association’s Library 
some years ago, and for his supplementary financial help in maintaining its, 
efficiency. Of a retiring nature and embarrassed in any position of prominence, 
Mr. Lange was not known to a very wide circle in the Profession, but at heart, 
he was a keen Librarian, keeping his interest alive to the last. Though born 
in London, his family were business people in the North of England, and he 
was educated in France, Germany and Cambridge. In those days he made a 
special study of languages, and had more than a passing knowledge of the 
principal European tongues. Having decided on Librarianship as a calling, he 
received his chief training in the Guildhall Library under the direction of the 
late Mr. Charles Welch. He was then appointed first Librarian of the Gravesend 
Public Library, which he started, leaving in 1895 to take up a similar position 
at the St. Bride Foundation Institute. Negotiations were then proceeding 
for the acquisition of the collection of books on Printing and the allied arts 
made by William Blades, Caxton’s great biographer, who had at that time 
recently passed away, this collection forming the foundation of the extensive 
and invaluable Typographical Reference Library now available at the Institute. 
Ere this task was completed Mr. Lange commenced the formation of the General 
Lending and Reference Libraries, which were also a part of the Scheme by which 
the Institute was established. These latter Departments Mr. Lange made his 
special care ; they were designed for the use of those living or employed in the 
Western portion of the City, and he endeavoured, frequently in very discourag- 
ing circumstances, to make them as efficient as possible, Here he continued until 
1921, when, for various reasons, he retired. During the War he compiled a 
bibliography of books dealing with the War, in which undertaking he had the 
assistance of one or two others, including Mr.W. T. Berry, the present Librarian 
of the Institute. After retirement he settled at Southend-on-Sea, engaging in 
minor literary and bibliographical enterprises. Always a Dickens enthusiast, 
and an active Member of the Dickens Fellowship, he later became Honorary 
Librarian of the Dickens House in. Doughty Street, though he relinquished 
all but the advisory duties of the office some months ago, his health not being 
equal to the claims made upon his time and energies. Members will not have 
forgotten his generous reception of the Association at that House last year, and 
the pleasure he had in the occasion. A kindly man and a true Librarian, his 
passing is recorded with sincere regret. 


W. B. T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Liprary ASSISTANT. 

Sir,—With reference to the idea of altering the L. A., I think that the 
ideas put forward by Mr. Fry are deserving of attention. 

It seems a pity to eliminate altogether the “‘ List of Best Books of the 
Month.” The suggestion that the editorial containing matters of general interest, 
with the news of Divisions, should be added, I think will make the Magazine 
much more interesting. 

e insertion of instructive articles seems also to increase its value to the 
reader. Perhaps we could have an article similar to that called “‘ Some Librettists 
of English Opera,” so fine, I thought that article the most interesting which has 
appeared for some time. —Yours, etc., 

Dorotuy RuMBALL (Birmingham). 

Further reference to the subject of Mr. Fry’s article 1s unavoidably held over 

until next month.—[Hon. Epitor]. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

HE Libraries Committee require the services of an experienced certificated 

Librarian-in-Charge (man) for the new Ashburton Library at Addiscombe- 

Woodside, to commence duty on October Ist, 1927. Inclusive commencing 
salary £250 per annum. The salary will be subject to superannuation 
deductions. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Chief Librarian, Town 
Hall, Croydon, to whom applications, with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent on or before Saturday, July 16th. 


Town Hall, Croydon. Joun M. NEwnnam. 
May 23rd, 1927. Town Clerk. 


When delivering our town’s Remit. . 


Writing (13/1/27) to Foyle’s Libraries Dept., 
a Public Librarian in New Zealand says: 


“ May 1 mention in conclusion that the Annual Meeting 
“of the Librarians of the Dominion of New Zealand will 
* be held at the City of Wanganui. on February 9th and 10th. 
“TI shall be one of the two .... delegates ...... and 
“when delivering our town’s Remit, I shail certainly take the 
* opportunity of making special mention of your firm to my 
“fellow librarians, laying stress on your talent in digging 
“‘out rare books by half forgotten authors.” 


May we be favoured with F aad Lists of 
Replacements ? 








FOYLE’S LIBRARIES DEPT., 
Manette Street, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.1. 














